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The Meredith Collection 


By Janice Carlisle 


hen Elmer James Bailey came 
to teach in the English Depart- 
ment at Sweet Briar in 1924, he 


brought with him his “extensive collection 
of Meredithiana,” memorabilia and works 
by and about the late Victorian novelist 
and poet, George Meredith (1828-1909). 
While teaching at Cornell University, Pro- 
fessor Bailey had written one of the first 
critical studies of Meredith’s fiction, The 
Novels of George Meredith (1907), and 
had accumulated what he considered to be 
“the best collection of Meredith in exist- 
ence.” His impressive library contained 
first editions, reprints. and translations of 
Meredith’s writings, along with critical and 
biographical studies, memoirs, portraits, 
and a substantial number of newspaper and 
journal notices. Of all this material Bailey 
prized most highly the item identified in 
his will as the ‘“‘famous Spicer-Simson 
bronze medallion of Meredith.” The art- 
ist, Theodore Spicer-Simson, had struck 
off only three copies of this medallion— 
one other is now housed in the British 
Museum—-and Bailey was justifiably proud 
of his autographed and dated copy: it de- 
picts a profile of Meredith in old age which 
is hauntingly evocative of what Virginia 
Woolf called his “packed and muscular 
mind” as well as his lyrical sensibility. 
Bailey had willed his library to Sweet 
Briar College, and in 1928 this medallion 
and the rest of his Meredithiana became 
the basis for the Meredith Collection, the 
largest group of works devoted to a single 
author in the Fergus Reid Rare Book Room. 

Since Bailey’s initial gift, the Library 
has added considerable holdings to the Col- 
lection, which now includes over 450 items. 


In the 1930’s and 40’s, the Library pur- 
chased over thirty autograph letters and 
several fragments of manuscript. New re- 
search material has also been added; 
among the most recent and important are 
Michael Collie’s George Meredith: A Bib- 
liography (1974)! and C. L. Cline’s three- 
volume edition of the Letters (1970), an 
edition which was compiled, as Professor 
Cline acknowledges in the preface, with 
the aid of the Sweet Briar library. The 
work of modern biographers and _ critics 
such as Lionel Stevenson and Siegfried 
Sassoon has become part of the collection. 
The criticism of fiction in general and of 
Meredith’s work in particular has changed 
radically since Bailey published his own 
work in 1907, and the collection has kept 
pace with these developments through the 
purchase of such recent studies as Gillian 
Beer’s Meredith: A Change of Masks 
(1970). 

One of the major attractions of this col- 
lection is the liberality with which Bailey 
had conceived and the librarians after him 
have construed his intention to include 
material “relevant” to the study of Mere- 
dith. Bailey’s original gift contained criti- 
cal works which deal with Victorian litera- 
ture in general, such as Brownell’s Vic- 
torian Prose Masters, and reminiscences 
which are only partially devoted to Mere- 
dith, such as his friend John Morley’s 
Recollections. The Bailey library and the 
books added to it therefore encourage an 


1. The most recent gift of the Friends to the Meredith 
Collection. This modern, very complete study covers 
Meredith’s prose, poetry, letters, and translations and 
also analyzes the various collected editions of his 
works. (The last Meredith biblography was pub- 
lished in 1922.) 
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The Spicer-Simon Medallion 


understanding of Meredith, unconventional 
writer that he was, from the perspective of 
the literary and historical context in which 
he lived and worked. The collection also 
presents examples of many of the important 
forms of publication in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Meredith’s novels 
are represented in the three-volume form 
in which they and the works of most of his 
fellow-novelists first appeared in book- 
shops or on the shelves of circulating li- 
braries such as Mudie’s in London. Some 
of Meredith’s novels were serialized in 
popular periodicals, and the Library owns 
the volumes of Once a Week in which 
Evan Harrington (1860) appeared and the 
two volumes of Scribner’s Magazine which 
published The Amazing Marriage in 1895. 
(Along with these editions, the Fergus Reid 
Room also contains fine examples of novels 
serialized in twenty monthly numbers, 
Thackeray’s Newcomes and Dickens’ Little 
Dorrit, and any class in Victorian literature 
at Sweet Briar can be treated to a first-hand 
look at every major form of publication 
in which the contemporary Victorian audi- 
ence read its fiction.) 

The most significant items in the Mere- 
dith Collection, however, are the impressive 
number of first editions: all sixteen of his 
novels, the three collections of shorter tales, 
The Essay on Comedy, and ten volumes of 
poetry. The poetry collection is of particu- 
lar interest because it includes a copy, 
which Meredith corrected by hand, of his 
most successful verse, the sonnet sequence 
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Modern Love (1862); also important is 
the rare edition of his first publication, 
Poems (1851), a collection of often vapid 
imitations of Romantic verse that Meredith 
later disliked so thoroughly that he is said 
to have destroyed three hundred other 
copies. Meredith was a writer who revised 
his works for each new edition, and these 
first editions are necessary if one is to 
understand the many changes he made in 
his works over the course of his long 
career. The collection contains another 
significant aid to the student of Meredith, 
the definitive edition of his works, the 
“Edition de luxe” published by Constable 
(1896-1912). Meredith carefully corrected 
the work sheets for this thirty-nine volume 
edition, and it is the last to incorporate his 
revisions. Thus the Sweet Briar collection 
includes, in both their original and final 
forms, examples of the extraordinary ver- 
satility of Meredith’s writings—the exqui- 
site mannered comedy of The Evoist along 
with the lyrical poignancy of The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel, his hymns to the forces 
of nature as well as his poetic representa- 
tions of the tragic incompatibilities of 
married life. 

The existence of the collection and its 
place at Sweet Briar constitute, finally, 
an appropriate record of Meredith’s repu- 
tation. His popularity came late; by the 
turn of the century, the unconventional and 
often enigmatic writer, who was either ig- 
nored or grudgingly recognized by the 
readers of the 1860’s and 70’s, had become 
the generally revered sage of a new gen- 
eration. Even the bindings of the editions 
in the Meredith Collection trace this trend 
as the simple and unpretentious cloth covers 
of his earlier works give place to the lavish 
leather-bound, limited editions of his poetry 
and such popularizations as The Heroines 
of Meredith. Readers at the beginning of 
the twentieth century had been able to ac- 
cept one quality of his thinking that had 
seemed radical to his earlier audience— 
his disgust with “the injustice done to 
Women, the constraint put upon their 
natural aptitudes and their faculties, gen- 
erally much to the degradation of the 
race.”2 He was openly contemptuous of 


2. Meredith quoted by John Morley, 
(New York: Macmillan, 1917), I, 47. 
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the image of “the pretty idiot, the passive 
beauty, the adorable bundle of caprices, 
very feminine, very sympathetic, of ro- 
mantic and sentimental fiction.”? In his 
novels he put these convictions to practice 
and created, as Ellen Glasgow noted in 
1913, women who are more than simply 
“man’s ideal” of them. That an extensive 
and valuable collection of Meredithiana 
should have found its way to the library 


3. Essay on Comedy (London: Constable, 1897), p. 29. 


of a woman’s college is, therefore, par- 
ticularly appropriate: the Meredith Collec- 
tion offers Sweet Briar students the perfect 
opportunity to make the acquaintance of 
the works of a man who thought that women 
could attain and indeed enjoy “moving on 
an intellectual level with men.’”4 


4. Essay on Comedy, p. 28. 

Ms. Carlisle, a member of the English Department, 
University of Virginia, is especially interested in the 
English novel; she is the wife of Mr. Joseph Roach, 
Director of the Theatre at Sweet Briar. 


The Carrey Drawings of the Parthenon Sculpture 
By Joan M. Marter 


hrough the generosity of the 

Friends of the Library, the art 

library has recently acquired The 
Carrey Drawings of the Parthenon Sculp- 
ture (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1971). 

This book, edited by Theodore Bowie and 
Diether Thimme, both of Indiana Univer- 
sity, includes the forty-four extant draw- 
ings of the Parthenon sculptures produced 
by Jacques Carrey in 1674. These draw- 
ings constitute the only trustworthy pic- 
torial evidence for the original location of 
the sculptures before the partial destruction 
of the Parthenon in 1687. Only frag- 
ments of the original marbles remain from 
the West Pediment. During the Venetian 
siege of the Acropolis a Turkish garrison 
installed a powder magazine in the cella 
(inner sanctuary) of the Parthenon. When 
the cella was hit by a cannonball many 
of the sculptures were totally destroyed. 
Others fell from their positions in the 
pediments and metopes of the building. 

Only one earlier publication of these 
important drawings exists, Athénes au XVII 
siecle (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1898). This 
volume has been unavailable for many 
years. Photographs and additional histori- 
cal documentation supplement the drawings 
in the new volume. As an introduction to 
the book Theodore Bowie has recorded the 
provenance of the drawings, and has docu- 
mented the historical background for their 
commission. Professor Thimme’s introduc- 


tory remarks concern the history of the site, 
and the modifications of the Parthenon re- 
sulting from its use as a Christian church 
and as a mosque. He also includes the 
history of the drawings from the time they 
were produced by a relatively unknown 
French artist, to the time of their acquisi- 
tion by the Bibliotheque Nationale in 1770. 

The editors have divided the volume into 
two sections. Part One includes an histori- 
cal account of Athens between 1670 and 
1687 and a discussion of the military con- 
flict of 1687 with accompanying drawings 
and engravings. In Part Two, the Carrey 
Drawings are presented in four sections: 
the Pediments, the Metopes, the Frieze, and 
Drawings of Athens. Photographs of sur- 
viving fragments of sculptures are juxta- 
posed with the Carrey drawings for com- 
parative study. 

An invaluable aspect of this unique set 
of drawings is the establishment of the 
original disposition of pedimental sculp- 
tures on the Parthenon. Many of these 
pieces were seriously damaged in 1687. 
and little sense of the inter-relationship of 
the figure-groups remains except through 
the drawings by Jacaues Carrey. Although 
there were originally ninety-two metopes 
above the peristyle of the Parthenon, only 
the thirty-two metopes of the South Side 
were still intact in 1674 when Carrey pro- 
duced his drawings. Fourteen of these 
metopes were destroyed before 1678, but 
the drawings can be used to establish the 
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original sequence of the metopes, and to 
study the relief sculptures which were sub- 
sequently destroyed. 

Students in the Art History Department 
will benefit hugely from this recent ac- 
quisition because it provides essential doc- 
umentation for the major architectural 
sculpture of Classical Greece. For example, 
one of the important subjects of the sculp- 
tural program of the building, the Contest 
between Athena and Poseidon for the pa- 
tronage of the city, can be studied in its 
original state through the drawings. Then, 
too, the Carrey studies will aid students 
in comparing major examples of archi- 
tectural sculpture during the Classical 
period. Stylistic differences between the 


Parthenon marbles and the sculptures of 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia can be 
documented by comparing the South Met- 
opes of the Parthenon with the West Pedi- 
ment of Olympia, both representing the 
Battle between the Lapiths and Centaurs. 

Not only will this handsome volume 
prove extremely useful as a study and 
reference tool, but the reproductions of the 
Carrey drawings are of such exceptional 
quality that they can be used also for 
photocopying; consequently, slides will be 
available to clarify and enrich class lec- 
tures. 


Mrs. Marter is a member of the Sweet Briar Art De- 
partment. 


Minutes of Council Meeting 


October 16, 1975 


he Council meeting of the Friends 

of the Sweet Briar College Library 

was held in the Rare Book Room 
of the Library at 2:30 p.m. on Thursday, 
October 16, 1975 with Mrs. C. Lloyd 
Lipscomb, Chairman, presiding. 

Also in attendance were Mr. Leif 
Aagaard, Miss Nursat Aygen, Dean Barbara 
Blair, Mrs. Phillips Bryan, Mr. Ross Dab- 
ney, Mr. Peter V. Daniel, Mrs. Stewart 
Gammill, Miss Mary Hartman, Mr. Henry 
James, Miss Babette Levy, Mrs. Gerhard 
Masur, Mrs. Lawrence Nelson, Mr. Herbert 
Trotter, Mrs. William Watt, Mrs. Viola 
Winner, Mr. Mark Whittaker. 

Mrs. Lipscomb opened the meeting with 
announcements and a welcome to new mem- 
bers and guests. The new members intro- 
duced themselves. 

The minutes were approved as published 
in the Gazette. 

There was considerable discussion of ap- 
propriate memorials to Gerhard Masur and 
John Matthew. Among the possibilities 
considered were endowed memorial book 
funds, the purchase of individual volumes 
in history and in French, and back issues 
of foreign language periodicals. A final 
decision about the memorials was _ post- 
poned until the April meeting. 


Mr. Whittaker reported on the 1974-75 
Fund Raising campaign which received 
$7,255 from 277 members as compared 
with $7,952 from 322 members in the 
preceding year. He also presented plans 
for this year’s fund drive. Appeals will 
be mailed to 15,000 Alumnae, parents, and 
friends. (Last year, the mailing was limited 
to present and former members only.) The 
letter accompanying the appeal was written 
by Dean Blair this year rather than the 
Librarian or the Chairman of the Friends. 
Mr. Whittaker also spoke of the need for a 
new effort to find additional life members. 
Mrs. Lipscomb suggested a plan to honor 
present and new life members at the spring 
meeting. It was also proposed that various 
alumnae clubs might wish to join the 
Friends, and the Chairman said that she 
would work with Mrs. Reams on this matter. 


Nominating and Membership Committee 


Mrs. Lawrence Nelson presented the 
Nominating and Membership Committee 
report for Mrs. Reams, who was unable 
to attend. New members are: Mr. Leif 
Aagaard, Mrs. Lawrence Nelson, Miss 
Susan Pond, Mrs. William J. Watt. Mrs. 
Phillips Bryan agreed to serve as Vice- 
Chairman. Mrs. Lipscomb presented the 
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question of expanding the council of the 
Friends. Under the present constitution, 
membership of the Council is limited to 20. 
At present there are 15 members, (plus 
President Whiteman and Dean Blair ex 
officio), but it was not felt that expansion 
of Council membership was necessary at 
this time. 


Finance Committee 


Mr. Peter V. Daniel, Treasurer, pre- 
sented the budget, explaining that the un- 
intentional overexpenditure that had been 
)] authorized in his absence last year had been 

corrected, and he made it clear that there 
was an uncommitted cash balance of $1,195, 
plus $650 from the Browsing Room ap- 
propriation, and an estimated $2,000 of 
unspent funds in appropriations that had 
been made in past meetings, but for which 
the books were unavailable or delayed in 
arriving. 

He and Mr. James agreed that it would 
be safe to authorize expenditures for faculty 
requests (see Library Needs Committee) 
up to $2,000 because of the uncommitted 
cash balance still in reserve. He explained 
changes in the proposed operating budget, 
and his financial report and recommenda- 
tions were voted and accepted. 
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Publications and Program Committee 


Mr. Ross Dabney welcomed Miss Babette 
Levy as the new editor of the Gazette. Miss 
Levy stated that she hopes to broaden the 
1% Gazette by including articles written by 
(0) faculty and students, as well as articles 
v about specific Friends’ purchases. 


@, Library Needs Committee 


Miss Newland presented the Library 
Needs Committee report which contained 
requests amounting to $2,478. There was 
some discussion of specific items which 
faculty had requested. It was suggested 
that the special nature of appropriate pur- 
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chases by the Friends be emphasized and 
that departments could offer some explana- 
tion or justification of their more costly re- 
quests. Mrs. Gammill felt it might be in- 
teresting if books purchased by the Friends 
were displayed when they arrive. After 
much deliberation, the Library Needs Com- 
mittee List, amounting to $1,700, was ap- 
proved as submitted with two exceptions: 
16 items in Spanish, almost all costing less 
than $10. each, which it was felt should 
be bought from College funds; and The 
Founders Library in 12 volumes, costing 


$675. 
Old Business 


There was a discussion of whether it 
would be suitable for the Friends to pur- 
chase periodicals as well as books. . It was 
felt that since the Friends were formed to 
supply Library needs that were beyond the 
normal college budget (and many periodi- 
cals now fall in this category), the pur- 
chase of certain urgently wanted periodi- 
cals was appropriate for the Friends. The 
purchase of some equipment for the Brows- 
ing Room was agreeable to Council. 


New Business 


Mrs. Lipscomb welcomed Nursat Aygen, 
the Emilie Watts McVea Scholar in the 
Senior class. 

It was felt that proposed constitutional 
changes involving membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the voting privilege of 
committee members should not be deter- 
mined at this meeting. The campaign for 
new life members had been discussed earlier 
and Mr. James agreed to call together the 
Executive Committee to consider this, the 
exact form of memorials for Dr. Matthew 
and Dr. Masur, and foreign language re- 
quests. Mr. Aagaard offered a proposal to 
teach Russian to Sweet Briar students with 
no charge, and he and Dean Blair will dis- 
cuss this matter further. The Executive 
Committee was asked to consider a speaker 
for the April meeting. 

There being no further business, the 
meeting was adjourned at 4:45 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Henry James, Jr. 
Secretary 
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Edmund Randolph 


By Babette M. Levy 


In this period of Bicentennial fervor and 
post-Watergate doubt, a recent accession of 
the Sweet Briar Library is remarkably 
timely. John J. Reardon’s Edmund Ran- 
dolph (New York: Macmillan, 1974) does 
not attempt in its many labored pages to 
solve the enigma of Edmund Randolph: 
Should he be judged a thinking patriot 
(making his own decisions as to right and 
wrong) or a too easily influenced politician? 

This particular Randolph has had many 
harsh critics from his own day to ours, 
starting with Thomas Jefferson’s verdict 

+ that he was the “poorest chamelion I ever 

0) saw’; he also has had almost hysterically 
loyal defenders who have argued that his 
loss of power in national politics was a 
near calamity in our early history. For 
the modern reader seeking a somewhat 
reasoned approach to a difficult question, 
Reardon’s biography should be supple- 
mented by Randolph’s History of Virginia, 
ably edited by Arthur H. Shaffer (Pub- 
lished for the Virginia Historical Society 
by the University Press of Virginia, 1970). 
Even in its truncated version (with large 
sections lost) and posthumously printed 
from a presumably faulty transcript, this 
account adds much to our understanding 
of American thought in the late eighteenth 
century. 

Although born (in 1758) into one of 
Virginia’s dominant, office-holding families, 
Fdmund Randolph cannot be said to have 
had an easy life, with its paths clearly de- 
fined for him. Painful decisions faced him 
even in his late teens when his Loyalist 
father followed the unpopular Royal gover- 
nor to England, while his uncle, Peyton 
Randolph, worked to transform Virginia 
from colony to state. Some years later, 
Edmund Randolph, then serving as Vir- 
ginia’s governor, recognized that Virginia 
could not survive without the Union. He 
therefore advocated a new federal Con- 
stitution (to supersede the Articles of Con- 
federation), opposed the document drawn 
up at the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, 
and then—rather than risk having the Union 
, weakened—worked for Virginia’s ratifica- 
0 tion of what he believed to be an unsatis- 
wx factory constitution. 
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As our first Attorney General (really 
legal adviser to President Washington) he 
refused to side wholly with either of the 
two dissidents in the cabinet, Hamilton and 
Jefferson. He also struggled through the 
many worrisome decisions that the first 
President (as well as his successors) was 
called upon to make: When can the Chief 
Executive call upon the militia to settle 
civil troubles? How much of his diplo- 
matic negotiation is he forced to tell Con- 
gress? 

However respected Edmund Randolph’s 
legal talents might be, his independence 
in his decisions made him a difficult co- 
worker in the eyes of his fellow statesmen. 
President Washington, after much hesita- 
tion, in 1794 chose Randolph to succeed 
Jefferson as Secretary of State. Whether 
his consequent downfall was the result of 
political maneuvering to remove him from 
office or was an honest protest against dan- 
gerously inept diplomacy, remains ambiva- 
lent. He was accused of indiscreetly sug- 
gesting to the French envoy that relieving 
the financial pressure on certain key Ameri- 
can leaders would free them from their 
commercial] ties with England. 

Edmund Randolph, feeling that Wash- 
ington had been disloyal to him by allow- 
ing these accusations to be made without 
due warning at a meeting of the cabinet, 
resigned from office and went back to Vir- 
ginia to practice law privately—any pos- 
sible national or state career ended. Once 
out of power, he was asked to explain the 
Department of State’s expenditures during 
his tenure; repayment of the deficit in- 
volved was assumed by his brother-in-law 
and eventually repaid. 

In considering whether Edmund Ran- 
dolph was destroyed by “dirty politics” or 
by his own bad judgment (or bad luck in 
having the bad judgment revealed), one 
point stands out: In this era of the emerg- 
ing United States, a period of virulence and 
belligerence, no one ever accused Edmund 
Randolph of personal dishonesty, no one 
ever doubted his integrity and his right to 
practice law before Virginia’s tribunals. 
The chronicles of American history may 
be short and repetitious, but there are in- 
teresting variations in its episodes. 
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t) SOME RECENT BOOK PURCHASES 
0) AUTHORIZED BY THE FRIENDS, 1975 


x ART 


0) Marle, Raimond van. The Development of the 
ie Italian Schools of Painting. New York: 
() Hacker Art Books, 1970. 19 vols. (Originally 
published at The Hague, 1923-1938.) En- 
(( cyclopedic, with 300-400 illustrations per 
We volume; extremely well-indexed by Charlotte 
() van Marle—each volume and then the whole 

J set is triply indexed, by artists, by the locale 
i of their work, and by iconography (that is, 
(V all paintings on a given subject can be easily 


0, compared). According to Miss Laing of the 
Iv 8 ts} Gt 

} Art Department, an extremely useful addition 

ee to the Art Library as students can consult it 

t() with equal success for information about 

er greater and lesser artists. 

Kod 


) Marquand, Allan. Luca della Robbia. Andrea 
mek della Robbia and His Atelier. Giovanni della 
0 Robbia. Della Robbias in America. Della Rob- 

bia Heraldry. Benedetto and Santi Buglioni. 
Kod The Brothers of Giovanni della Robbia. New 
) York: Hacker Art Books, 1972. 8 vols. in 4. 

(Reprintings of a series of Princeton Mono- 
graphs in Art and Archaeology, 1912-1924.) 
Beautifully illustrated monographs on the della 
Robbias by a critic usually considered Ameri- 
ca’s foremost art historian. For each artist 
Marquand gives a biographical account, an 
analysis of his work with distinguishing feat- 
ures, and a detailed catalogue raisonné of his 
production (arranged chronologically when 
possible); the other monographs cover the 
seventy-odd known monuments of the Robbia 
school in the United States, the coats of arms 
executed by the della Robbias for various pub- 
lic buildings in Italy, and (for comparison) 
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ECONOMICS 


Keynes, John Maynard. The Collected Writings 
of. London: Macmillan for the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society, 1971, 1972. The new, well- 
printed, standard edition of the works of this 
influential economist, long editor of the 
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Binns, J. W., ed. The Latin Poetry of English 
Poets. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1974, Critical essays by different authorities 
on the Latin poetry of a number of English 
poets, from Campion to Landor. A scholarly 
book, with frequent quotations (and fully 
footnoted), on a subject not often developed 
by modern critics. 


Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre, edited by Jane Jack 
and Margaret Smith. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1969. An annotated text, based on the 
first edition, collated with the manuscript and 
other editions; Bronte enthusiasts who are not 
especially interested in a scholarly approach 
to this old favorite can still enjoy the ap- 
pended contemporary reactions to the novel. 


Fielding, Henry. The History of Tom Jones A 


Foundling, edited by Fredson Bowers, with an 
Introduction and Commentary by Martin C. 
Battestin. 2 vols. Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan 
University Press, 1975. (Part of the Wesleyan 
edition of Fielding’s works, published jointly 
by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and the 
Wesleyan University Press.) A long needed, 
authoritative edition with an unmodernized 
text; fully annotated, explaining all the ob- 
scure eighteenth-century references and_al- 
lusions and also giving variant readings to be 
found in eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
texts. 


Marker, Lisa-Lone. David Belasco Naturalism 


in the American Theater. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1975. An analysis and 
revaluation, with emphasis on his influence as 
a pioneer in stage naturalism, of Belasco’s long 
and incredibly active career (1852-1931) as 
a producer, director, adaptor, and writer of 
plays for the Broadway theatre. 


the work of some of their rivals who also Oenslager, Donald. Stage Design. Faur Cen- 


turies of Scenic Invention. New York: Viking 
Press, 1975. A comprehensive visual and 
documented survey of theatre design: after 
brief summaries of design in the classical era 
and the Middle Ages, Oenslager ‘rzats the 
work of one hundred and thirty i |ividual 
stage designers, with two hundred «id fifty 
sketches to show their most important or typi- 
cal stage settings. 


bY Economic Journal; Keynes (1883-1946) also 
Wy, took an active part in encouraging the theatre, Quigley, Austin E. The Pinter Problem. Prince- 
c) music, and art in Great Britain. ton: Princeton University Press, 1975. A 


Ry ENGLISH (INCLUDING THE TREATRE) 
() Barroll, J. Leeds, et al., eds. The Revels History 
4 


‘ee. of Drama in English. Vol. III (1576-1613). 
| London: Methuen, 1975. Basically approach- 
"Gs ing drama from its social context, a clear, 


2 detailed consideration of pre-Shakespearean 
plays and playwrights and the great dramatist’s 


, contemporaries in the theatre. Chapters on 

( Elizabethan acting companies, actors, and 

6@_~—Ss playwrights, with bibliographies and illustra- 

(i | tions, should be extremely helpful to students. 
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study of this modern playwright’s use of lang- 
uage and dialogue to establish nuances of 
feeling and emotion in The Caretaker (1960) 
and his later critically acclaimed plays. 


Toll, Robert C. Blacking Up: The Minstrel Show 


in Nineteenth Century America. New York: 
Oxford Press, 1974. A very readable book on 
white men in blackface (mostly before the 
1860’s) and then the part Blacks have played 
in American comedy, with noteworthy dis- 
cussions of stereotypes and caricatures lead- 
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(0) ing into the questions of race relations and 
popular culture. 


() FRENCH 


e. Pougin, Arthur. Dictionnaire historique et pit- 
| toresque du thédtre et des arts qui sy rat- 
We tachent. Paris: Firmin-Didot; 1885. Short 
i) essays on such diverse subjects as the classical 
SO theatre, the dance, music, marionettes, acro- 
() bats, pantomime, equitation on stage, practi- 
%e cal problems in theatre administration, scenery, 


( and costuming. Profusely illustrated, a charm- 
Wate ing book in which to browse. 


Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Genéve: Société 
Q Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 1905-1972. 37 vols. 
i Professor Marshall, Director of the Junior 


Ww, Year in France, supplied the following note 
‘ oe « 

Weeet about this important purchase: “The Annales 
0) Jean-Jacques Rousseau, appearing at intervals 


continuously since 1905, are the official pub- 


ii lication of the Geneva-based Société Jean 


64 Jacques Rousseau. The Annales gather and 
i publish manuscripts, documents ard important 
0 studies by international scholars on Rousseau, 
Kod now widely recognized as the most influential 
} European intellectual of the 18th century. 
Kd The publication is essential to any serious 
(i study on Rousseau, be it at the undergraduate 
Meat or at a more advanced level, dealing with 
( Western literature, political science, sociology 
DS and educational theories. Thus a serious gap 
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has been filled in the SBC collection by the 
generous gift of the Friends of the Library.” 


ras 


The following reprints are edited primary texts 
and historical criticism of an important period, 
the sixteenth century, in French literature, but 
French majors will not be the orly ones to 
benefit from this little collection: for English 
majors, the poets of the period are especially 
interesting for their influence on Elizabethan 
literature; for students of the history of religion, 
these writers throw valuable sidelights on the 
Reformation on the continent. 
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Peletier du Mans, Jacques. Ciuvres Poétiques. 
Genéve: Slatkine, 1970. Based on the original 
text of 1547, with the biography, commentary, 
and notes by Paul Laumonier of the Paris, 


1904, edition. 


Plattard, Jean. Marot, sa carriére poétique, son 
@uvre. Genéve: Slatkine, 1972. (Reprint of 
the Paris, 1938, edition.) Best known for his 
“poetry of the vernacular,’ Marot also ad- 
vanced the Reformation by his popular trans- 

( lations of the Psalms. 

We L’euvre de Rabelais. Paris: Champion, 1967. 

od (Reprint of Paris, 1910, edition.) Plattard’s 

() scholarship has keen in part superseded, but 

Ka this book has one lengthy chapter (136 pages) 

(\ on Rabelais’ humanistic sources that is still 

“Se the standard work on this complex subject. 


— 


{] Raymond, Marcel. L’influence de Ronsard sur 
R la Poésie Frangaise. Paris: Champion, 1927. 
( 2 vols. Indispensable for the study of French 


poetry in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. 


Reynier, Gustave. Les origines du roman réaliste. 
Genéve: Slatkine, 1969. (Reprint of Paris, 
1912, edition.) Considered an excellent short 
history of French literature in the sixteenth 
century, with emphasis on conte literature. 
Le roman sentimental avant l’ Astrée. Genéve: 
Slatkine, 1969. (Reprint of Paris, 1908, edi- 
tion.) Supplements Les Origines and has valu- 
able bibliographical data. 


Scaliger, Joseph. Lettres Frangaises Inédites, 
ed. by Philippe Tamizez De Larroque. Genéve: 
Slatkine, 1970. (Reprint of Agen, 1879, edi- 
tien.) Letters from one scholar to other scho- 
lars, and so important for a better under- 
standing of the educated mind in the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries. 


Scéve, Maurice. Ciuvres poétiques completes, 
ed. by Bertrand Guégan. Genéve: Slatkine, 
1967. (Reprint of Paris, 1927, edition.) An 


influential poet, still read and translated. 


Schmidt, Albert-Marie. Etudes sur le XVI* 
Siécle. Paris: Albin Michel, 1967. A _post- 
humous collection of scholarly essays, most 
of which had appeared in French periodicals 
in the 1950’s. 


La poésie scientifique en France au XVI 
Siécle. Lausanne: Editions Rencontre, 1970. 
(Reprint of Paris, 1938, edition.) Analysis 
of the work of Peletier, Ronsard, Scéve, 
duBartas, among others. 


Tyard, Pontus de. Les euvres poétiques com- 
pletes, ed. by Ch. Marty-Laveaux. Genéve: 
Slatkine, 1965. (Reprint of Lemerre, 1875, 
edition.) Complete poetry, some prose ex- 
tracts, plus a biography. 

Vauquelin, Jean (Sieur de la Fresnaie). Les 
diverses poésies. Genéve: Slatkine, 1968. 2 
vols. (Reprint of Caen, 1869-1872, edition.) 
A little reprinted disciple of Ronsard. 


Wilmotte, Maurice. L’Epopée Francaise origine 
et élaboration. Genéve: Slatkine, 1974. (Re- 
print of Paris, 1939, edition.) Criticism 1810- 
1904. 


Société des Amis de Montaigne. Bulletin, 2nd 
series, 1953-1956; 3rd series 1957-1960. 
Genéve: Slatkine, 1970, 1972. Criticism, bib- 
liographies, comment; each year is preceded 
by a summary of its contents. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties, ed. by Charles 
J. Kappler. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1904-1941. 5 vols. According to 
Mr. Barden of the Sociology Department, 
these volumes will be extremely useful in 
Sweet Briar classes dealing with racial prob- 
lems and ethnic minorities (subjects of strong 
and growing interest); in addition, as no 
nearby library owns the set, students through- 
out the area will use them. 


i} The annual meeting at Sweet Briar of the Friends of the Library has just been settled for 
oY Thursday, April 15, 1976. The business meeting will convene at 2:00 p.m. in the Library, and it 
, 


H] will be followed by cocktails and dinner in the Wailes Center. The guest speaker has been invited 
3 to honor the memory of Gerhard Masur. He is Professor Klemens von Klemperer of Smith College 
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who will discuss the anti-Nazi underground. Please put this date on your spring calendar. 
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